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Will it Pay to Grow Pears? 


HE past year’s experience in growing pears as a source of profit, differs widely in 

many respects, from that of any other season, since I have been engaged in the busi- 
ness, and some of the facts developed are worthy of the attention of practical fruit 
culturists. 

Although the winter of ’69 and °’70 was unusually mild, and open from December 
until the first of April, the early and continuous fine settled weather of the spring 
months favorably disappointed everybody, and brought about conditions, during April 
and May, or through the critical period in fruit culture, the blossom time, that were 
satisfactory to those interested in the production of small as well as large fruit. 

The first week in May our pear orchard was in full blossom, and from the moment the 
first blossom appeared until the last petal fell to the ground, there was not an unfavorable 
or harsh blast to disturb the ‘‘ wedding in the orchard.’’ The customary cold north- 
eastern rain-storm failed in this instance to put in an appearance, and the result was, 
the most uniform and largest ‘‘set”’ of pears, through the whole orchard, that we ever 
had, on the same number of trees in a single season. 

Notwithstanding this heavy set of fruit, the younger trees started a vigorous growth of 
wood, and both trees and fruit gave striking evidence even as early as the first of June, 
that there would be a large crop, and only with careful and radical thinning—the speci- 
men or individual fruit could be brought to the full size. 

At this time reports came from all parts of the country, that the fruit crop was very 
large, the apple especially. The markets were then abundantly supplied with Straw- 
berries, followed by Raspberries, of which there were thousands of quarts sold in New 
York market for six cents a quart, and under. At one period the market was so over- 
stocked with Blackcap raspberries, that there was no established price; they were sold 
for anything offered for them. 

This condition of things was not in the least consoling to a person having a large crop 
of fruit; a well supplied market and corresponding low prices seemed almost certain to 
fruit-growers who — the market reports closely. 
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Being fully alive to the fact, that in such fruitful years, when every fruit-bearing tree 
or bramble was overladen, the markets would, judging from the past, be overstocked 
with medium to small sized fruit, and this class of fruit would sell at very low prices. 

About the middle of June, we went to work with a determination to thin out from 
every tree in our pear orchard, a certain portion of the crop. It was hard work, and at 
first appeared sinful to deliberately take off so many fair specimens of fruit, for strange 
to say, the entire burden of fruit then was almost uniform in size, being free from insect 
marks. From hundreds of trees more than half the fruit was taken off, and very few, 
less than a third, of what then was on the trees. In placés, the ground was fairly 
covered, as far as the branches extended, with the pears that were pulled off. 

When the job of thinning was finished, the effect in a few weeks began to show itself. 
The rapid and uniform increase in the growth of the crop of pears, was plain to be seen; 
the only mistake or blunder made, was in some instances leaving too many on the trees. 
In such cases, the bulk of the fruit grew only to medium or small size. 

The orchard was cultivated during the spring and early part of summer. About mid. 
summer it was mulched with salt marsh hay, cut and cured for the purpose. This 
method we like better the more we practice it in pear culture. It serves a double pur- 
pose, of saving the fruit from being injured when falling from the trees, besides, the 
ground underneath is kept moist and loose, and the weeds prevented from growing. 

The peach crop was very large, and prices ranged low. Thousands of baskets were 
sold in New York market for less than the expenses in transporting them from Dela- 
ware. Early apples were abundant and cheap, with a full supply of Raspberries and 
Blackberries. 

On the 13th of August, we sent our first Bartletts to market and they brought $10 
per barrel, or that amount for two and a half bushels. During the following two weeks 
they fell to $8 per barrel, for good fruit, and they sold from $7 to $8 until the first of 
September, when prices advanced to $10, and from then, until the Bartletts left the 
markets, prices advanced steadily. The 13th of September, we sold the last of our crop 
of Bartletts at $18 per barrel. At this time choice, early apples were selling for $1.50 
to $2 per barrel, and fine plums from $8 to $12. 

All kinds of pears, owing to the protracted drought and intense heat, ripened two to 
three weeks earlier than usual. We commenced marketing Duchesse d’Angouleme as 
early as the 10th of September. These, however, were “ drops,” but falling on the hay 
under the trees were not injured. 

These drops carefully put up in new half-barrels brought $5 per half (1} bushels), with 
a good demand, considering the quantity and low prices that other kinds of fruit were 
then selling for in New York market. Good sized fruit of the Duchesse, carefully 
packed, ranged from $8 to $20 per barrel through the season, and like the Bartletts, 
late in the season prices advanced, so that on October 25th, second class fruit brought 
higher prices than first class did a month before. No. 2 fruit (Duchesse) sold readily at 
$12 per barrel, in the latter part of October. 

Our crop of Duchesse was large, and the fruit large and uniform in size. 

During the past season we sold of the Duchesse d’Angouleme 1,155 bushels, which net 
us a fraction more than $4 per bushel for the whole crop; that is, deducting the price of 
packages, freight, cartage and commission. 

The apple crop was unusually large, and of very fair quality. Cider makers in one 
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district of New Jersey bought thousands of bushels of apples for from ten to twenty-five 
cents per bushel. Towards the end of November, a few of the makers paid for sound 
choice fruit 50 cents per bushel. Peaches, grapes, and all the small fruits were plenty, 
more than an average crop, all over the country. 

The crop of pears in districts where they are cultivated for market, was larger than 
usual, and the markets were well supplied; still prices ranged higher than for any other 
kind of hardy fruit, and growers need entertain no fear of “overdoing” the pear for the 
next ten years, at any rate. P. T. QuINN. 


Design for a Flower Table. 


S an appropriate accompaniment to the subject of Home Decorations in Winter, we 
A introduce this charming design of a new flower table. It needs very little explana- 
tion. In all our large cities there are wire makers who manufacture flower stands, hang- 
ing baskets and other simple objects for household use and ornament. ‘This stand may 
be entirely circular, or in the form of a semi-circle, in which case it will fit easily into 
the aleove of any window, and the circular portion will project out into the room; or, if 
the window should be circular, like that of a bay window, and project out from the build- 
ing, then this table will easily fill the space, and gain the benefit of an abundance of light 
and the warmth of the sun’s rays. It may be constructed entirely of wire, or the lower 
part may be made of wood, and the upper part of wire, with a tin or zine pan for holding 
the earth. Soil may be used for growing the flowers, or, still better, wood mold from the 
forests. Moss also can be used appropriately and kept constantly moist. Sand also, if 
convenient, can be used for such flowers as thrive best in it. Care must be taken to 
allow some means of drainage, to remove the superfluous water. The size of the table 

is about four to five 
feet in diameter, 
and stands about 
two and a half feet 
from the floor, the 
upper railing not 
being over three ft. 
high. It can be 
adapted in winter 
and early spring to 
tulips, hyacinths, 
and other bulbs, 
r BRR: ecm and in later spring 
SS RO ERE 0.8.08: Oe LW or summer, to plant 
vy\ Sa a of ornate foliage. 
ae ~ The design is really 
EE elegant, and will 
be found a most 
graceful ornament 
for floral decora- 
tion. 
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Home Decorations in Winter. 


MANY pleasant and suggestive papers have been written on the subject of house deco. 
ration, and the arts of design have been put to useful purpose in the cultivation of 
refined tastes. It is so simple a matter to make a dwelling bright and cheerful in all 
seasons, to fill a corner here and a niche there with objects upon which the eye gladly 
rests, to displace sharp angles by curves, to place upon the walls a bit of rich color, or to 
set a branch of ivy climbing, that it is a cause of wonder that so little is done in this 
direction. The busiest man or woman could spare an hour or two for the labor of mak- 
ing such inexpensive and beautiful decorations. 

A contributor to the Springfield Republican—Annie 8S. Downes, of Andover—offers 
some timely and sensible hints concerning the uses of house plants in winter, showing 
what can be done with a few common flowers. The writer says: 


For Sunny Windows. 

If your window is sunny there is no limit to the flowers you may have from Christmas 
until the wild ones come again. With two maurandias, one white, the other purple, with 
a high colored dwarf nasturtium, or tropaeoleum, as it is properly an English ivy, and a 
vigorous plant of German ivy, or senecio scandens, you can make a screen for your 
window more beautiful than any Raphael or Da Tinci ever designed, for yours is the per. 
fect original of their defective representation. The vines should be at the ends of the 
box, so as to be trained on the sides and over the top of the window frame. Then close 
to the glass, for, true to its name, it loves the sun, put a heliotrope or two, a trailing 
winter blooming fuchsia, a scarlet geranium, and for the sake of contrast, a white one, 
whose flowers have a bright eye in the centre. Do not be afraid of crowding the plants, 
but sow mignonette and sweet alyssum seed, as well as the tiny ones of Linaria Cym- 
balraria or Coliseum ivy. If not intending to have but one box, do not forget a plant 
or two of the neat, handsomely marked petunias, for they will give you a mass of flowers 
from the first weck of blooming until put out in the garden in the Spring. Yellow 
myrtle, and the plants commonly called Wandering Jew, and ice plant, as well as a 
variety of saxifrage known as beefsteak geranium, may be made to droop over the front 
of your box, and their graceful sprays will reach even to the floor if you wish. 


For Shady Windows. 

But you have no sunny window. Well, then, for a shady one. A box of the samo 
kind must still be your resort. In one end insert a healthy tuber of madeira vine, and 
in the other a well started German ivy, for sun or shade it seems to like equally. Then, 
instead of the flowering plant I have enumerated, go out into the woods, and take up 
before the frosty nights have enfeebled them, clusters of fern roots, and put them in the 
centre. You will find so many varieties that you will be bewildered, but select over all 
others the lovely Dicksonia so common by walls; the tiny aplen wort, the enchanting 
maiden hair, and the piquant polypodiums or rock crosses. 

Under the shadow of these ferns you may set rattlesnake plantain, both varieties of 
which are common in our woods, mitchella vine, the odd pitcher plant, and hepaticas. 
The leaves of the latter are pretty and interesting all winter, and very early in Spring 
its lovely blue flowers will gladden you. If you shower this box of wild plants once s 
week, and do not keep your room too hot or let them become too wet, they will forms 
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never-ending source of interest to you and your whole household. The manner in which 
the young ferfronds push their way to light, the singular hairy furze that envelopes some, 
and the intricate folding of others, will afford food for thought and topics for conversa- 
tion when new books are searce and the weather too bad for friends to visit you. The 
delicate, wonderful beautiful ferns from the tropics, will, with the same care, do nearly 
as well; but they are of high cost, and [ have sometimes thought when I have succeeded 


in domesticating these shy people of our woods and swamps, that they put me more 
immediately in sympathy with nature. 


Hanging Pots. 

Besides these boxes, you may have one, two, or even three, hanging pots in every 
window, almost without reference to sun, for many plants, suitable for this situation, 
seem indifferent to his presence. The exquisite blue lobelia is very impatient of his 
beams. Smilax, too, popularly supposed to flourish only in hot-houses, does well in sun- 
less situations, and is as valuable as beautiful; for no daintier adornment to a lady’s 
dress can possibly be desired, than its shining leaves and graceful sprays. Be careful 
and keep off its deadly enemy, the red spider; for so certain as he touches those perfect 
leaves, their beauty is gone. Remember that eternal vigilance is the price of handsome 
smilax, as well as liberty, and shower early and late, whenever you can find the time. 
The freely flowering pink oxalis cannot be praised too highly for a hanging pot. I never 
knew the bonny, cheerful, little creature to harbor insects ; and its way of falling asleep 
at night, and waking in the morning, is irresistibly attractive. Its first cousin, the 
“ oxalis flava,”’ is very handsome and should be cultivated at all costs; but it is chary of 
its flowers, and demands far more care of its possessor. The less common varieties of 


oxalis, sold by florists, are many of them very desirable, both in size and color; but they 
are comparatively delicate, and perhaps in unskilled hands might fail. 


English Ivy. 

The use of English ivies for the purpose of decorating living rooms, is more extensive 
every year, and cannot be too highly commended. Being very strong they will live 
through almost any treatment ; but study their peculiarities, and manifest a willingness 
to gratify them and they will grow without stint. Most houses are too hot for them, as 
indeed they are for their owners. Neither plants nor people should have the average 
temperature over sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. Take care and not enfeeble your ivies 
by undue heat or excessive watering, and you will find that they will not seem to mind 
whether the sun shines on them or not, or in what position or direction you train them. 
Indeed, so much will they do of themselves to render a room charming, that I would 
rather have an unlimited number of them to draw upon, than anything else in nature or 
art. Do you wish the ugly plain doors that shut off your tiny entry from your parlor 
tobe arched or curved, like those in the drawing rooms of your richer neighbor? Buy 
a couple of brackets, such as lamps for the burning of kerosene are sometimes placed in, 
and screw them on the sides of the door. Put in each a plant of English ivy, the longer 
the better, then train the plants over the top, against the sides, indeed, any way your 
fancy dictates. You need not buy the beautiful but costly pots the flower dealer will 
advise; common glazed ones will answer every purpose, for by placing in each two or 
three sprays of Coliseum ivy, in a month’s time no vestige of the pot itself can be dis- 
cerned through their thick screen, 
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Experiments with Turnips. 


N October, 1869, I planted on rich, sandy loam, good Sea Island cotton land, Yellow 
French and German Tultowa turnip seed ; both grew vigorously ; very soon the Tul. 
towa had got its full growth, and was entirely under the ground ; it is a small root, but 
for flavor is the best of all turnips. The Yellow French grew partly in and partly out 
of the ground; it is larger than the Tultowa, but very inferior to it in flavor. 

This Fall, seeds of the Yellow Stone and Flat Dutch turnips were sent me; both 
planted on a sandy loam, and have done well. The Dutch has grown almost entirely out 
of the ground, the Yellow Stone under the surface. The Yellow Stone is every way the 
best table turnip. From this, I learn that where there is a variety of the same root, that 
which grows under the surface is the best for the table. 

A fruit tree is never to be taken up to be placed elsewhere, after having been trans. 
planted once. If it takes root the first time, ninety-nine times in a hundred, it will keep 
on growing; if you transplant it a second time, it may grow again or it may not; no 
wise man will accept a chance for a certainty; time is money; if it takes ten days to 
transplant a thousand trees, it will take twenty to do it again in this case; by doing over 
what has already been done, you accept a chance for a certainty, you lose time, and 
above and beyond all you demoralize yourself; in place of having a fixed purpose, you 
waver and lose confidence in your own judgment. The precept of divine writ is, ‘‘ no 
man having put his hand to the plow and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.” 

ALEXANDER W. Cowper, Ga. 


New Seedling Dahlias. 


R. GERHARD SCHMITZ, of Philadelphia, for the past twenty-five years has 

occupied a large part of his time in the improvement of his favorite plant, the Dahlia, 
and has in past years produced some very creditable specimens. They are noticeable 
particularly for their dwarf habits, yet full blooming qualities, and have the following 
general characteristics: globular form, short, round, well cupped petals, full to the very 
centré, and are far superior to any of the European varieties usually imported into this 
country. The first Dahlia ever known was introduced from Mexico, by Baron Humboldt, 
in 1789, a flower then of very little value, with only a single row of petals around s 
large centre or disc, and producing seeds very freely. Since that time florists have 
improved it so vastly that from twenty to thirty rows of petals can now be counted 
around on the disc, and there are shades innumerable to satisfy the finest fancy. The 
last two productions of Mr. Schmitz are the America, with white ground, striped and 
splashed with crimson, and River, deep scarlet, shaded with crimson and maroon. Florists 
now find the Dahlia again becoming one of the most popular of garden flowers, and the 
above now in the possession of Mr. Dreer, of Philadelphia, are among the latest novelties. 
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Wisconsin State Horticultural Society Exhibition. 


ITHOUT very great anticipations for a fine show at our annual exhibition, we went 
forth to duty. We were constantly reminded that this had been a precarious 
season,—the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant’ never saw any thing like it. Fruit had prematurely 
ripened ; early fall fruit was all gone, or fast decaying, and even many early winter sorts 
showed signs of immature ripening. Grapes were nearly gone—pears ditto. Plums a 
very light crop, so that the basis for building a very large expectation was poor. But in 
this we were happily disappointed. Fruits came in early and in large quantities, so that 
before the time for opening the exhibition, the room was all taken, and nearly 2,000 
plates of fruit were on the tables. I cannot name the exhibitors, but the competition 
was very lively. A ‘marked feature here was the Society exhibition, viz.: Waukesha 
County and the Milton Farmer’s Club, both ambitious for the fifty dollar premium. The 
exhibition by county or local societies is provocative of much good, and results in bring. 
ing out the influence and interest of a much larger class as exhibitors than it otherwise 
would. Another marked feature of this show was the exhibition of new fruits. G. P. 
Peffer showed a chance seedling crab, which had many points of excellence, and 1 think 
will make its.mark and be heard from hereafter with interest. The Pewaukee, also 
shown and originated with Mr. Peffer, and recently described in Tot Horticu.ruriszt, 
surpassed the expectations of its friends, being about one-third larger this year than ever 
before, and in every other respect equal to the past. The Janesville grape (also figured 
in your Journal) was much better than we have ever seen it before. The vine is grow- 
ing in favor every year, proving well adapted to our changeable climate—hardy—and the 
fruit much the best as here exhibited, we have ever seen. The Worden grape was also 
riper than last year, showing its character to better advantage, and cannot be thought 
the same as the Concord, as was the case last year. 

There was also on exhibition an ever-bearing raspberry, an accidental seedling, from 
Jefferson county, where it fruited for a number of years. The bushes on exhibition 
were well filled with fruit, similar in appearance to the Doolittle, claimed to be as pro- 
lific as any raspberry, not surpassed in quality or size, perfectly hardy, rapid and 
vigorous grower. ‘The last crop begins to ripen last of August or first of September, 
and continues to blossom and ripen fruit up to freezing weather.” 

The exhibition of both fruit and flowers was almost entirely by professional growers ; 
the amateurs seem to have forgotten that they had a chance. 

But the fruits were by no means the important feature of this show, though the grapes 
from Alexander Mitchell, from good sized bunches to very large, weighing over seven 
pounds to the bunch, did take their full share of all eyes; still the Florists filled an 
important niche in this hall. 

Milwaukee Gardens. 

Milwaukee is somewhat noted for its Florists, having some fine private residences with 
green houses attached, but its market gardeners and plant houses are of no mean propor- 
tions. As prominent as any here, are Whitnell and Ellis, who have nine houses mostly 
for cut flowers, and if the sample they bestowed upon your humble servant is a represen- 
tative of their labors, the city of their adoption may be proud they are there. Then 
there are Dunlop and Middlemus, Thomson, Heisler, and others, all doing a thrifty and 
well regulated business, showing that though we are “out West,” and this in a city 
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scarcely out of its swaddling clothes, our better natures were not all left in New England 
hills, and “‘ we,” the “ people,” do think of something else than money. Think of it! 
you at the East, who suppose Wisconsin is a wilderness, inhabited by Indians and wild 
men, that here in Milwaukee we have a city, searce thirty years of age, equaling in busi- 
ness many towns on the Atlantic coast of three times its size, a century or two old; that 
during this short space of time it has been reclaimed from the Indian tribes, and which 
still shows the landmarks of Jernean, the then trader of the West. And here it is that 
now upon one of the prominent streets of the city, high, and overlooking a greater por- 
tion of the town, upon less than an acre of land, there is a large mansion for the family, 
and 20,000 square feet of glass for the accommodation of the conservatory—cut flowers, 
roses, Orchidean grapes, peaches, &c.; such in brief is the place of Alexander Mitchell, 
of Milwaukee. 

During our visit at the State Exhibition, I accepted an invitation to visit these 
grounds, and a treat it was; pen cannot do justice to the pleasing emotions one has in 
walking among the choice and rare plants here found. The gardener, Mr. Pollard, 
assured me that ‘ many of his choicest and rare plants, to the amount of three to four 
thousand dollars worth, were on the fair grounds ;” but enough was left for our purpose. 
Passing through the hall of the dwelling house, we enter the conservatory, now full of 
plants. This is 100 feet long, with a serpentine walk passing the whole length. Here 
we have Azaleas, century plant twenty years old, Date Palms, Auracarias and Colocasia 
odorata, its body nearly ten inches in diameter, with its enormous leaf, measuring about . 
sixteen square feet, said to be from Cuba; Camelias seem to be at home; but without 
mentioning each plant or species, we cannot refrain from noticing the very excellent usc 
to which the common Abutilons had been used. We here find it trained upon the back 
wall and densely covered with bloom; a more pleasing effect we seldom see. In the 
centre of this room, and yet not in the way, for the walk gets out of its way, is a foun- 
tain; the fine, beautiful spray came jetting forth from shelving rocks, quickly filling some 
large imitation shells, cut from marble, these then dripping from their fullness, add 
their mite to beautify the scene. 

A practical point here is that of the walk. Its serpentine form gives a pleasing-effect, 
and standing at one end of the house the look through is broken, as it is partially at any 
point of the house. Walk is formed by first excavation, then boards are laid flatways 
in the bottom, then brick, on this groit, and one-half inch cement, which is!finally sanded 
with lake-shore sand, using irregular stones for the edging, all combining to give it a lake- 
shore appearance, firm, tidy and good. Passing from this room we enter the green house, 
seventy-five feet long, stocked with tender plants. Prying around, for we like to find 
practical points, we espied back of the flower stage, everything tidy and neat, as a well 
kept kitchen as compared to the best room of the house. And instead of the usual dirt 
and rubbish, broken pots, &c., attendant upon similar places, I found some well adjusted 
mushroom boxes. A walk paved the way, and here we are under the stage, and a tidy 
place it is. The mushroom beds are about sixty feet long, divided into three or four com- 
partments to obtain a succession of mushrooms. A bed is productive five or six weeks, 
so that by making up a bed or section at these regular intervals, a succession of these 
esculents, so highly prized by epicureans, is kept up the entire season. Mr. Pollard 
explained the whole manner of production, and constant care required to regulate the 
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heat from sixty to seventy degrees, how it is communicated {through small pipes in the 
boxes, the care necessary in the construction of boxes, circulation of air around them to 
assist in maintaining an even temperature, compost used, &c.; but it is unnecessary here 
to allude to them in detail, and pass to the tropical house, fifty feet long, filled with the 
choicest plants from tropical countries. Bananas are here fruiting, apparently quite at 
home. Water jets forth in all parts of this house from numerous little rockeries. Here 
we find a beautiful hollow cone-shaped rockery, the outside supporting choice plants, but 
within a beautiful constant dripping was going on ; this was lined or rather sealed with 
the most brilliant shells. From all parts of this house are rustic hanging baskets with 
plants thrifty and fine. 

We next enter the grapery where he “has grown a half ton per year,”’ of such as are 
on exhibition. We partook of such as was left, and passed to the rose house for winter 
bloom, fifty by twenty feet, and thence to the Peach, Apricot and Nectarine_rooms, 100 
feet long. The fruit was all gone, but here are trees nine years old, ten feet high, and 
some still wider top, in pots sixteen inches square, and more thrifty and healthy trees [ 
never saw. The average crop is 2,000 to 2,500 specimens from twelve trees. Passing 
through, and we are once more in the open yard. The clear, beautiful sky is our 
cover, a mantle of green our footstool, dotted all over with masses of choice roses, 
Verbenas, Geraniums and Coleuses, a few weeping trees, old native oaks, and a fine 
majestic golden willow. We have been thus particular, not that we think this place can- 
not be bettered, but in hopes to induce others of like means to go and do likewise, and 
so shall your children call you blessed. 

O. 8S. Winey. 


Rogers’ Hybrids in Iowa, 


AVE set over 40 varieties of grapes in my garden and among them 10 different 
numbers of the above Hybrids. The latter very pleasantly disappointed me in their 
behavior during the summer, which in the West has been so exceedingly trying to the 
foliage of most kinds. Not only did they pass through the drouth as well as the Con- 
cords, growing without interruption through the entire season, but they ripened up their 
wood fully as well. The ‘ Wilder” seems to be the most vigorous, though not a great 
ways ‘ahead of the Salem. If the latter only comes out safely next spring, I see no 
reason why it may not be safely placed alongside the Concord and Delaware as one of 
the leading grapes. A few of us here, having heard so much of this kind, determined to 
try a box of the fruit this fall, and so, sent on to Messrs. J. H. Babcock & Co., of 
Lockport, N. Y., who claim to be ‘‘ Headquarters ”’ for this variety. The clusters were 
not so large as we expected; but the size of the berries and most excellent quality of the 
fruit made up for all other deficiencies. Fora market grape, I should think nothing 
would equal it, for its appearance is magnificent,*and flavor not much below the 
Delaware. 
Of the many vines which will be set in our State next spring, I think a larger pro- 
portion of these Hybrids will be selected than ever before. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. W. J. ABERNETHY. 
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A Selection of Hardy Shrubs. 


AS the season will soon be at hand when most sorts of hardy trees and shrubs can be 
transplanted, we give a selection of twenty-five species and varieties as a guide to 
such of our readers as may desire to beautify the surroundings of their homes. <A few 
of them are comparatively well known, but most of them are of recent introduction, none 
of them are coarse-growing or of uncivilized appearance, and all are hardy as far north 
as Albany, at least. 

After planting them a mulching two or three inches thick of salt hay or long stable 
litter should be spread over the soil for two or three feet around each plant, according to 
its size, and allowed to remain the succeeding summer. 

Amygdalus pumilla, fl. pl—the Double-flowering Almond. This plant is especially 
desirable on account of its early and profuse blooming. It grows about thirty inches 
high, and spreads somewhat. There is also a double white variety. 

Kerria japonica, fol. var.—A variegated-leaved variety of the well-known Corchorus. 
It is of recent introduction from Japan. The foliage is edged with white; the plant is a 
slender grower, not being more than two feet high, and spreads freely, causing the plant 
to assume a tufted appearance. 

Calycanthus floridus—Allspice Flower, or Sweet-scented Shrub. This is a well-known 
plant, yet it is not seen nearly as often as it should be. This species is the best, as it is 
very fragrant, and not as strong a grower as some of the others. 

Ribes gordonii, a beautiful hybrid variety of the Missouri Currant, having large racemes 
of fragrant red and yellow flowers. It blooms very early in the spring. 

Deutzia gracilis is a dwarf-growing species introduced a few years ago from Japan, 
and much grown as a green-house plant, although it is perfectly hardy. It produces a 
profusion of pure white flowers, and grows about two feet high. 

D. scabra is a stronger-growing species, growing four or five feet high, and bearing a 
profusion of pure white flowers. 

D. crenata, fi. pl., is one of the finest shrubs in cultivation. The flowers are double, 
white on the inside, and redjon the outside. It is a most profuse bloomer, and requires 
plenty of room, as it is a strong-grower—when well established attaining a height of over 
six feet. 

Forsythia viridissima, a well-known shrub, whose bright, deep golden-yellow flowers 
appear with the first unfolding of its leaves. Of all the early-blooming shrubs it is the 
finest and most desirable. Two other species have been recently introduced, but neither 
of them is equal to this species. 

Exochordia grandiflora, a most beautiful shrub, growing about six feet high, blooming 
in May. The flowers, which individually are about an inch in diameter, are white with 
a green centre, and are produced in long, loose panicles. Unfortunately this elegant 
shrub is very difficult to propagate, and is therefore not readily to be had except of our 
principal nurserymen. It should be found in every garden. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, the Oak-leaved Hydrangea, has strongly-marked handsome 
foliage, and produces large panicles of white flowers during the month of July. It 
makes a handsome specimen plant for a lawn. 

Hydrangea deutziafolia, or H. paniculata grandiflora, is a species of recent introduction 
from Japan, with leaves resembling those of some species of Deutzias, and during August 
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bearing immense panicles of pure white flowers, which afterwards change to pink, and 
finally to a purplish-brown color. It is one of the most valuable additions to our list of 
shrubs that has been made for many years. 

Syringa persica, or Persian Lilac, is of a more delicate, twiggy growth than the com. 
mon lilac, and produces larger heads of flowers of irregular shape, and is more suitable 
for small gardens. There is also a white variety that is very desirable, and is of still 
dwarfer habit. Both should be in every garden. 

Magnolia purpurea, or Chinese Purple Magnolia, is an elegant shrub with bright 
glossy foliage and large, purple, tulip-shaped flowers. It is the better for being strawed 
up during the winter north of New York city, until it has attained some age, and the 
wood has become hard. 

Prunus sinensus, fi. pl., or Double-flowering Chinese Plum, resembles the Double- 
flowering Almond somewhat, but is of stronger growth. It is a lovely, ever-blooming 
shrub with a profusion of snow-white flowers. 

Cydonia japonica, or Scarlet-flowered Japan Quince, is a well-known early-blooming 
shrub, producing a profusion of deep scarlet flowers. It is indispensable in every 
collection. 

Spirzea prunifolia, fl. pl., S. reevesii, fl. pl., and S. callosa, should be in every shrub- 
bery. The first two have pure white flowers, and the third, bright pink flowers in large 
flat corymbs. The first also makes a beautiful screen hedge, being of upright growth 
and throwing up its shoots thickly from the bottom, and bears clipping well. 

Philadelphus inodorous, a species of what is generally known as the Syringa, or Mock- 
orange. This species is of more delicate growth than any of the others, and bears its 
large pure white flowers in threes and fours along the somewhat slender drooping 
branches, giving them the appearance of garlands. 

Viburnum plicatum is a species of Guelder-rose, or Snow-ball, introduced some years 
ago from Japan; it is a robust growing shrub, with strongly-marked foliage, somewhat 
horizontally ; these produce at each bud a globular head of pure white flowers, which are 
so thickly set upon the plant as almost to hide the foliage. It is a very beautiful shrub, 

Weigela rosea is a well-established favorite, but not seen as often as it should be, for 
nothing can exceed its lovely apple blossom-colored flowers intermixed with its lively 
green foliage. There is a variegated-leaved variety which has lighter-colored flowers ; it 
is one of the best variegated-leaved shrubs we have, retaining its variegation through the 
heat of summer, and at the same time being free from that sickly appearance which 
many such plants have. Another variety has lately been introduced under the name of 
W. nivea, which produces pure white flowers ; it is very beautiful and useful in bouquets. 
It must not be confounded with another variety known as W. alba, the blossoms of 
which, as they become old, change to pale rose-color. 

Stuartia virginica and 8S. pentagynia are highly ornamental shrubs, but somewhat 
searce in the nurseries. They grow from five to six or more feet high, blooming from 
July to September. The first has pure white flowers, with bright purple stamens; the 
other has cream-colored flowers. The flowers are very large, from two and a half to 
three inches in diameter, and very much resembling those of the single White Camellia. 

The above collection of twenty-five deciduous flowering shrubs comprise the creme de 
la creme of the catalogues of our leading nurserymen, and we feel assured that such of 
our readers as may obtain them will be well satisfied with them.— Harpers’ Bazaar. 
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Dishonest Tree Agents. 


HE following article is communicated to the Massachusetts Ploughman, by a corres- 

pondent who is evidently posted in the secrets of the Nursery Trade. It contains 
some facts of a startling nature, enough to alarm all fruit-growers throughout the coun- 
try. We are very glad to see the swindle exposed, and trust the community at large 
will hereafter give tree agents a wide berth, save only when they are endorsed with writ- 
ten authority of their employment by responsible Nurseries. We believe newspaper 
readers will be better served by reading and patronizing those who advertise and are well 
known, than to swallow the assurances of some glib-tongued but unscrupulous tree 
swindler : 

“In a recent visit to the city of Rochester, the great centre of the nursery business, we 
gained some information as to the manner in which this great business was conducted, 
and which we thought would be valuable to your readers. 

“We were surprised and somewhat astonished to learn that probably nearly three- 
fourths of the nursery stock sold throughout the United States, is sold by personal solici- 
tation of agents or dealers, and a large number of these dealers are irresponsible and feel 
their mission is ended when they have received an order, delivered the trees, and got 
their pay. And so it is on their part, but the customer would have to wait several years 
before he would know if he had been swindled, or not. 

“There are many honorable and reliable men engaged in this business, and it is aston- 
ishing there are so many well informed persons who will allow themselves to be swindled 
by irresponsible dealers, when the remedy is in their own hands, by ordering directly 
from some well known nursery firm. These irresponsible dealers can and do obtain 
catalogues from some responsible nurseries, and travel to solicit orders, and showing their 
catalogue lead the purchaser to believe they are obtaining their trees from the firm they 
are supposed to represent. As a general thing they are selling from Rochester Nurse- 
ries, when there are over twenty different nurseries in and around Rochester. 

“We will cite an example: a dealer obtains a catalogue from Genesee Valley, Mt. 
Hope, Commercial or Monroe County Nurseries, and any of these catalogues can be had 
by asking or writing for them, and he represents he is going to canvass for the sale of 
trees, and would like to purchase his wholesale bill of them when he has obtained his 
orders. The catalogues are sent. The man takes his retail orders, but when he comes 
to purchase his bill, he might not go near the party whose catalogue he sold from, but go 
elesewhere and buy a cheaper or inferior article and regardless of the trees being true to 
hame. 

‘For instance, a dealer would sell from some responsible Nurseryman’s catalogue, and 
purchase his stock from some other equally reliable Nurseryman. His sale, amongst 
other things, would in the aggregate amount to 5,000 Apple trees; 1,000 of them to be 
Baldwin, and the Nurseryman said he could furnish but 500 Baldwin, but could give 
some other good variety. Well, do so! Some kind you have plenty of, a good grower 
that looks like Baldwin. 

“The Nurseryman puts in 500 Talman Sweet and labels them so. But when the dealer 
comes to Mr. Smith’s order or some other man, for 100 Baldwin, he perhaps may give 
him fifty Baldwin and fifty Talman Sweet, but he removes the name from the Tallman 
Sweet, and puts all in for Baldwin, and the customer pays for his trees, and does 
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‘not know he has been swindled until he finds his Baldwins, as he supposed, are 
bearing sweet apples. He then remembers the firm, or the catalogue he bought 
from, and blames them for furnishing trees, which they knew nothing of, or the 
purchaser or agent either. We were informed that many sales had been made of the 
Russian crab, and the variety known as such, Tetoffsky, a valuable, hardy, Summer 
Russian Apple (not a crab however) not yet being grown sufficient to supply the demand, 
Other varieties were substituted for the above, by these dealers, and in some instances 
three or four different varieties for one; the Duchess of Oldenburg, a valuable hardy 
Autumn Russian Apple (but not a crab), the Transcendent Crab, Hyslop and Soulard 
Crab all have been sold for the above. 

‘* A responsible nurseryman will not fill his customer’s order unless he has all the varie. 
ties ordered, but leave out such as he cannot supply, unless his permission was obtained 
to substitute. We heard of an instance of an agent’s sale of 10,000 trees, apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, plums, ete. The nurseryman told him he could furnish the trees, but 
not all the varieties. He took the order, but substituted some of the varieties. The 
agent went into a shop or room and wrote off 10,000 labels, one to each tree, direct from 
his book, and where lady apple was called for, the greening apple tree bore the name of 
the lady apple. 

“‘ Again, there are but few that know the great difference there is in the growth of dif. 
ferent varieties of trees. A Baldwin at four years is as large or larger than a Spitzen- 
berg at six or more years, and a Baldwin is of straight upright growth, while the Green- 
ing is very crooked. Suppose the agent or dealer had orders for a quantity of Spitzen- 
berg, Swaar, Newtown Pippin, Early Joe, or other excellent varieties, and upon seeing the 
trecs he finds them so much smaller and poorer-looking than other strong-growing varieties, 
he would say those trees would not deliver well, would lose money on them, and would prefer 
stronger and straighter trees, which would be furnished and substituted by him, for these 
weaker growing sorts; whereas the upright nurseryman would decline to furnish these 
sorts genuine, unless the purchaser was informed of the difference of the quality of trees, 
or allowed the privilege of substitution. This is greatly the fault of the purchaser, for 
they prefer the timber and growth and size of trees to getting genuine varieties. 

‘“‘If persons want varieties of fruits or other articles genuine and true to name, they 
should go direct to some responsible nursery, and there are some in and around Roches- 
ter, and then, if any mistake occurs, they will rectify it. In some of these firms of long 
standing, they have many persons employed who can generally tell by the eye from their 


long experience whether a tree is genuine or not, where the customer could not distin- 
guish any difference.” 


‘Bedding Pansies. 


oo. who have never seen Pansies massed, have no idea of their great beauty. 

They are thorough wet weather plants, 7. e., they are not destroyed by wind or rain, 
as most bedding plants are ; and not only that, but they are so easily grown. We planted 
last season about 7,000 different violas. One border, about 400 yards long, and 24 feet 
wide, planted with pansies and cerastiums, and having a single row of pyramidal-shaped 


zonale geraniums in pots, at intervals of ten feet, was the admiration of every one who 
saw it.—Cor. Gard. Magazine, 
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The Croton Grape. 


AST summer, in an article on grapes, I expressed an opinion on the Croton grape, 

and styled it a pure blooded Foreigner. After more mature growth I was convinced 

that I was in error, which I deem a duty to retract, lest it might cause distrust in the 
variety. 

It is a hybrid, and one that has ripened its wood perfectly; and now, after the 
mercury was down to 14° below zero, find it unharmed, although in an exposed place. 

The fruit of Croton and Senasqua I have not seen, but the vines certainly promise 
health and hardiness. 

I have them growing on the rich low land, as well as at an elevation of three hundred 
feet above the river, and so near, that a stone can be thrown from the cliff into the water. 
We have many new ones, which may fruit the coming year, that will be reported on. 

Bluffton, Mo. S. MILLER. 


The President Wilder Strawberry. 


DITOR Horricu.turist: In your Editorial Notes for January, you speak of the 
native strawberry bearing the above name as only a moderate grower in the West, 
while the foreign variety of the same name is large, showy, of high quality, and very 
firm. I have no knowledge of the foreign kind ; but my experience and observation with 
the native President Wilder, are directly at variance with the above statement. I set a 
few plants in the fall of 1869, also a few more in the spring of 1870. They occupy three 
different positions in my garden—one in clay, one in sandy soil, and the other in black 
loam. I think I did not lose a plant of those set out; and although the past season has 
been one of unusual heat and drouth, I must say I never grew any variety of strawberry 
which was more perfectly free from sun-burn or “ dying out,”’ than the President Wilder, 
Indeed, its habit of growth has been, so far, all I could desire. 1 had a few berries, the 
flavor of which was excellent, having a good deal of the character of La Constante. I 
noticed particularly the bright, lively color, fine size, and great firmness of the berries, 
and formed the opinion that they would bear carriage fully as well as Jucunda, or even 
Wilson. Should it prove, upon trial, to be sufficiently productive, I venture to predict 
for this variety great popularity and real value ; worthy of the honored name it bears. 
I will add that I have taken some pains to inquire of my brother horticulturists of Ohio, 
both north and south, as to the performance of the President Wilder, and, with a single 
exception, their experience accorded perfectly with my own. 

By the way, I notice ‘“‘ Porte Crayon”’ asks a remedy for ‘certain animaloule” which 
seem to be in:reasing and becoming more destructive among his strawberries. As I sup- 
pose he couldn’t think of using powder and shot in this case, I venture to suggest that 
he treat them as we should the other “‘ birdies’’—bless their hearts by planting enough 
for himself and them too. Gro. W. CAMPBELL, 

Delaware, Ohio. 
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Notes on Pears in Maryland—Our Most Desirable Sorts. 


r your notes on the pear, Mr. Williams, in the October number of Tue Horrticut- 
TURIST, you ask pear culturists for the names of the pears which proved to be the 
best and most remunerative to the planter, as well as the methods of cultivation resorted 
to, to obtain the best results. As I come under the head of pear culturists, I will try 
to detail our experience, and the results, with the names and descriptions of the sorts 
which prove the best for profitable planting, so that any one who wishes to know our 
paying market sorts can do so. 

The soil in which the orchard is planted, is a clay loam, the clayey nature being rather 
a predominant feature, although of not so hard or stiff a texture as to materially interfere 
with the cultivation. It lies rather level, but most parts have a gradual descent, giving 
it a natural drainage. The trees in that -part of the orchard which had no drainage, 
either natural or artificial, did only middling well for some time, owing to an excess of 
moisture ; but, since we thoroughly drained the whole piece, the trees have grown sur- 
prisingly, producing good crops and thoroughly ripening a large amount of wood annually. 
So much for drainage. The trees now present a really fine appearance, rivalling almost 
all orchards for several miles around, the good growth and productiveness of the trees 
being due to careful attention, thorough and regular cultivation, judicious pruning, etc. 

The trees were planted in the ordinary way, by stirring the ground deeply with a 
heavy, two-horse plow, harrowing properly, digging good sized holes, planting carefully, 
and using extra care to have the soil made firm around the trees, the latter a very im- 
portant point. 

In reference to the cultivation: We plowed the orchard deeply every spring, and then 
planted the different vegetables, such as potatoes, tomatoes, peas, beans and the different 
kinds of roots, in the orchard among the trees, manuring as heavily, and cultivating as 
deeply and thoroughly as if the vegetables were planted in a separate piece. And we 
attribute, in a great measure, the success of our plantation to care in these particulars. 

The pruning was not done by any set rule; but we were guided in such matters by 
common sense; for, as almost every different variety of our very long list of pears has an 
independent growth or shape of its own, two varieties very seldom being alike, we tried 
to give each one its own natural shape, as near as we could do so without impairing the 
growth, productiveness or shape of the tree. Our idea was to have a moderately full 
and compactly formed head, giving the sun and air free access to the middle and through 
the tree. 

Of varieties we have many; but I only intend to give those which, after a good trial, 
have proved a success, reserving my opinion on the others until we have seen their fruit- 
ing and tasted their fruit for two or three seasons, at least, as I consider that length of 
time necessary to return a true verdict on the merits or demerits of the variety or varie- 
ties under consideration. 

The varieties which succeeded well with us this year were, Bartlett, which does well 
almost everywhere, Flemish Beauty, Duchess D’Angouleme, Osborne, Belle Lucrative, 
Seckel, Lawrence, ete. I might mention a few others, but will reserve my opinion upon 
them until I see how they carry themselves another year. 


Chesapeake City, Md. D. Z. Evans, Jr. 
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How to Raise Asparagus. 


OR more than twenty years I have been accustomed to hear about the same class of 

questions asked by consumers, why it was that Asparagus, a vegetable that was 
always in good demand, and usually commanding high prices, was not more generally 
cultivated by farmers, as well as gardeners, situated favorably, and accessible to good 
markets ? 

During these twenty years I have been engaged, more or less each year, in growing 
vegetables for market, and at different times have known each and every kind of vegeta- 
ble grown to any extent for market to be a “drug,” with the single exception of 
asparagus, which so far has always been in good demand, and that too at paying prices. 

There are few persons who have been engaged on an extensive scale in “ trucking” 
who have not been compelled to sell, in ‘“ bad seasons,” a part or the whole of a crop 
for less money than it cost to produce it. This would apply to the whole list of vegeta- 
bles, leaving out asparagus, which during such dull seasons and poor markets is generally 
made use of by those who grow it to work off other kinds of vegetables, that is, in case 
a grocer wants two or more dozen of asparagus, to get it he would be obliged to buy a 
portion of whatever the grower had on his wagon at the time. In this way the gardener 
who had an abundance of asparagus would not lose so much in the sale of his crops in 
dull seasons as he who was not so situated. 

Within the past few years more attention has been given to the culture of asparagus, 
and it is not rare now to find fields of from two to seven acres in different sections 
devoted to asparagus for New York and other large markets. Some of these new plan- 
tations have already begun to yield, and still prices are not in the least affected, but on 
the contrary have advanced. The past season growers estimated the yield was above an 
average one, and still prices ranged higher than they have for many years. This condi- 
tion of matters is quite encouraging for those who have young beds, or are about to 
embark in this branch of gardening with a view to profit. 

To be successful in the culture of asparagus for market, there are a few essential 
points to be fully considered and carried out before any hopes of success can be enter- 
tained. 

The first is a selection of the most suitable soil and situation, The second, a thorough 
mechanical preparation of the soil before planting, and third, heavy manuring. 

The location of the bed is important, from the fact that when asparagus first comes 
into market, it sells briskly at from $5 to $8 per dozen bunches, and frequently as high 
as $12 per dozen, if the spears are large and the bunches carefully made. From these 
prices it gradually falls, as the supply increases, until it reaches $2 per dozen, and very 
seldom goes below this price, although at $1.50 per dozen asparagus will pay a handsome 
profit. 

When the soil has only been indifferently prepared, and poorly manured, earliness of 
the crop and large sized spears cannot be expected, and as a matter of course, under 
such circumstances a large share of what would be the profits are not realized by the 
producer. 

Sowing the Seed. 

Asparagus seed should be sowed in the Spring, in a bed made deep, mellow and rich. 

When the surface of such a bed is raked over, removing any stones or other obstructions, 
4 
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then shallow drills should be opened about one inch deep, and a foot apart. The seed is 
strewn thinly by hand in these drills, and then covered by raking the bed with wooden 
rakes, drawing them in the direction of the drills. Fresh seed will sprout in two weeks 
from the time of sowing, in favorable weather. Seed older than one year will take 
longer to germinate, and if more than three years old, is unsafe to sow with any certainty 
of its ever coming up. 

It is a good plan to scatter some radish secd in the drills at the time of sowing the 
asparagus seed. The radish will germinate and come up in a few days from the date of 
sowing, marking the lines of the rows. This will give a chance to run a scuffle hoe 
between the rows, destroying any weeds that may appear, and keeping the surface loose 
until the asparagus plants are well up. Then the spaces between the rows should be 
disturbed frequently and no weeds or grass allowed to grow. Under favorable circum. 
stances well grown one year old plants will be strong enough for transplanting in the 
permanent bed. In case the plants are weak, it is better to let them remain in the seed 
bed another season before making the bed. Plants older than two years should not be 
planted, for more than likely they will fail to give satisfactory results. Those who only 
want a few hundred plants to make a family bed, will find it cheaper to buy them from 
some responsible person than to raise them from the seed. One pound of seed will sow 
a bed 20 by 100 feet, and if the seed is fresh will give about 15,000 plants. 


Preparing the Ground, 
When properly made, an asparagus bed will produce paying crops for a quarter of a 
century, under good annual treatment. There should be no short-sighted economy 
practiced in putting the ground in order. If the ground selected is naturally wet, or 


likely to become so, then by all means have it thoroughly underdrained. Asparagus can 
only be grown to the highest point of profit on soil that is free from stagnant water, 
thoroughly pulverized to a depth of at least twenty inches, and then heavily manured. 
There will be more satisfaction in planting only a quarter of an acre on this thorough 
scale, than in planting an acre under indifferent preparation and poor manuring. The 
ground should be thoroughly plowed and subsoiled both ways, and then plenty of well 
rotted yard manure plowed under. The more manure that is applied, the more produe- 
tive the yield will be when the plants are fairly established. Barn yard manure, com- 
posted with the salt and lime mixture, will be found an excellent manure for asparagus. 


Planting. 

It has long been a mooted question whether the Fall or Spring was the best time to 
plant an asparagus bed. In most cases more will depend on the condition and tilth of 
the soil than the time the roots are planted. Where the soil is heavy and retentive of 
moisture, and long and severe Winters, undoubtedly the Spring is the best time. But 
on sandy or clay loam, and as far south as Delaware or Virginia, Fall planting will do 
just as well, and often better, than Spring planting under similar circumstances. When 
the ground is prepared by frequent plowings and subsoiling for field culture, or the 
garden spot thoroughly trenched with the spade, then the furrows should be run but 
three inches deep, and three feet apart each way. A single plant is set at each intersec- 
tion, being careful that every root of the plant is stretched out to its full length, and 
then covered with not more than four inches of earth, if planted in the Fall, and only 
about two inches wen set in the Spring. This light covering at first, or until the plants 
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have started to grow, is the safest plan to follow. When the young shoots are three or 
four inches above the surface, then, by running a cultivator between the rows, the loose 
earth will fall toward the row of plants, adding a couple or more inches of covering above 
the crowns of the plants—making in all from four to five inches in depth. 

In garden culture, this second covering may be drawn over the rows by the hand hoe, 
any time during the Summer. A cultivator should be kept going between the rows 
often enough to prevent the growth of weeds in the bed. This will be found the cheapest 
method of culture. When planted in the Fall, the rows should have a light mulch of 
barn-yard manure put on in November, and in the Spring, following this mulch, with an 
additional quantity of manure, either barn-yard, fish, guano, bone dust, or superphos- 
phate, should be applied, and all turned under early in April, or as soon as the ground 
is dry enough to work. 

Annual dressings of common salt will improve the quality and increase the size of 
asparagus. There need be no apprehension of danger from the application of salt to 
asparagus. I have frequently put on as much as two inches in thickness, on different 
spots, on an asparagus bed, and then the young shoots came through this coating of salt 
without apparent injury. A dressing of twenty-five or thirty bushels of salt to the acre 
on an asparagus bed every second year, will be quite enough, in connection with the 
annual coating of barnyard, a compost to be applied in the Fall or Spring, as circum- 
stances may dictate. 


No asparagus should be cut from the bed the first or second year. Some growers 


earry this so far as not to cut any until the fourth year from the time of planting. In 
case the plants have grown vigorously, a third of a crop may be cut without at all injur- 


ing the plantation the third year. The amount taken off the third year depends 
altogether on the condition and vigor of the plants. In case they are weak, it would be 
poor policy to weaken them still more by cutting for market or home consumption too 
soon. In the Fall of the first year it is a good way to throw a shallow furrow from 
either side toward the rows, and then rounding them off with a hoe or arake. This 
slightly elevated ridge will dry out sooner in the Spring than a flat surface, and aspara- 
gus treated in this way, will often make a difference in earliness of five or six days, 
which is an important item to those who grow it for market. 

Early asparagus always brings higher prices than what comes in late in the season, 
and, therefore, every advantage by locating character of soil and treatment, should be 
taken into consideration by those who are about its culture for profit. 


Varieties. 


There were only two varieties generally cultivated for market purposes until quite 
recently. These were the green and purple-topped. The identity of these two were 
frequently doubted by intelligent gardeners, and the size and difference in color attrib- 
uted to location, soil, and heavy or light manuring. Two years ago, S. B. Conover, of 
New York, introduced a variety under the name of ‘ Conover’s Colossal.” For this 
variety Mr. Conover claimed extraordinary size of spears, and that it was equal in 
quality and productiveness to those varieties that were in general culture for market pur- 
poses. This claim had to be tested by practical growers before discarding old and tried 
for new and untried kinds. Many doubted that it was any other than what was cultivated 
on Long Island, and other asparagus producing sections. I have watched the “Colossal” 
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closely for two years, and firmly believe it is the best variety of asparagus that we have 
for field or garden culture. The spears will average twice the size of the common kinds, 
and the “Colossal” is equal, in my estimation, in quality and productiveness to any 
variety that I am familiar with. Plants at one year old will average as large as plants 
two years old grown on the same soil and under the same treatment, of the green or 
purple. In another article on this subject I will have something to say on the profits of 
asparagus culture.—By P. T. Quinn, in N. Y. Tribune. 


——_ «+ —— 


The Croton Again. 


\ JHILE enjoying the leisure conferred by a rainy day, I have been looking over the 

back numbers of Tue Horticu.turist and find much to instruct, as well as many 
subjects of interest. Observing that several of the numbers have contained remarks 
upon Underhill’s new grapes, especially the Croton; I cannot refrain from adding my 
testimony and experience, of as little value as it may be. 

My first acquaintance with the Croton was at the Pomological Exhibition in Phila. 
delphia, in September, 1869. Like other grape growers, I had been longing for a really 
fine and perfectly hardy white grape, one that in taste and appearance need not hide 
itself from its foreign relations. I did not see that the Martha possessed the requisite 
qualifications by far, but when I beheld the Croton in the delicious bunch and berry, 
and tasted the fruit, my hopes were raised to the highest pitch, and I succeeded in the 
following Spring (1870) of procuring from Mr. Underhill a fine one year old vine, as also 
one each of the Senasqua and Large White. 

Being anxious to give them a fair vineyard test only, I planted them in a row of a 
Salem vineyard, then being set out, togethér with a couple of Walter plants furnished 
by Ferris & Caywood, with the fruit of which I had also been much pleased. The 
entire vineyard was planted on a medium quality, pebbly loam, without any manure, and 
all the vines have received precisely the same treatment. 

The Croton has made a growth of about four fect, making in that space 36 good and 
well ripened buds, being about equal in length of cane to the average of the Salem vines, 
but of much shorter joints. I do not think I am extravagant when I say that those three 
vines of Mr. Underhill’s were this last year, the healthiest vines in a vineyard of twenty- 
five acres, the larger part being Concords in full bearing; but representing almost all of 
the popular varieties of any worth. The closest daily scrutiny from the time the bud 
started until the wood matured, failed to discover the slightest sign of mildew, leaf 
blight or any other disease ; while, owing to a very unfavorable and wet June, there was 
scarcely another vine in the whole vineyard that was not more or less affected by mildew. 
The Walter, alongside, was completely defvliated, having made through the whole season 
but about 8 inches of wood; one vine dying back to the ground entirely, and the other 
vine ripening only the two lower buds. The Salem and Wilder vines were considerably 
affected, and the Goethe but slightly. July was very hot and dry, ripening the wood up 
very rapidly and thus curtailing the growth. 

The Large White is evidently a ranker grower, with a coarser leaf than either the 
Croton and Senasqua, which are very similar in their growth. Of the fruit of the Large 


White I know nothing ; but, suppose it must be something promising but not as well 
tested as the others. 
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Should the Croton make a good wine (and I understand that the must has tested 100 
on the scale), I think all grape growers and grape eaters owe a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Underhill for the success that has crowned his efforts in producing a White Grape 
of the finest quality. 

From the experience of the past year, I believe that a grape, to become a successful 
candidate for vineyard cultivation, must be of attractive appearance, good eating quality, 
and last but not least, a good wine grape; for the past season has fully convinced me 
that all grape growers of any extent must become wine makers or sell their fruit to wine 
makers, as the markets generally were completely broken down and glutted. We will 
then become the most active agents for the abolition of those vile, poisonous drinks, that 
now bring so much drunkenness and consequent misery upon our people, and we can 
put within the reach of all, what so few have ever tasted, a pure, unadulterated and 
innoxious drink, one that maketh the heart glad without currupting and degrading the 
man. 

For general cultivation the appearance and size of the bunch must be attractive; as I 
believe the tendency will be for consumers to buy by the pound weighed out, bunch by 
bunch, and the Croton will certainly answer to this call, as no one who has seen the fruit 
will doubt. 

Ido not think the hardiness of the vine can be doubted, and I shall do nothing to 
protect mine during the winter, and shall as certainly expect to see the last bud start in 
the spring as I should of any Concord vine. Bouemis. 

Town Point, Cecil County, Md. 


New Fruits. 
BY JACOB MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HAVE a large number of crossbred seedling grapes, some of which have fruited this 

year for the first time. A number of these are promising, but further trial is requi- 
site in order to select the most valuable. Two of the best varieties I propose to name 
the Rochester and Golden Cluster, and I give this information to secure the names. A 
brief description of some of these new grapes may not prove uninteresting. There are 
three yellow or white grapes from seed of the Hartford crossed, separately, with Miller’s 
Burgundy, Muscat, B. Hative, G. Chasselas. Those, from the two first named foreign 
parents, are large in berry and cluster, dissolving in flesh, with a rich, sugary, foreign 
flavor. They ripen early, and the vines are vigorous, healthy and hardy. The other 
variety is also large in bunch and berry, tender fleshed, with rich, spicy flavor, which, to 
my taste, is superior to that of the Chasselas. Seedling No. 3, from the Hartford, by 
Muscat Hamburgh, is a black grape of medium bunch, and large, slightly oval berries. 
The flesh is dissolving, with a rich Muscat flavor. Ripens early. The vine is vigorous 
and hardy. The bunch may prove to be much larger another year, as this is the first 
season the vine has borne. No. 1, from the Hartford, by Bowood Muscat, is a large, 
long, compact bunch of large, oval berries of a light yellow color; flesh somewhat 
meaty, with a decided Muscat flavor; ripens late. The vine is a prodigious grower, 
making large, strong shoots, and think, pubescent leaves, which mildew to some extent 
during the latter part of the season. The vine, however, when exposed to the winter, 
has proved hardy. A seedling from the Concord, by Diana Hamburgh, had a small twig 
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of six or seven berries which were oval, black, of medium size, tender fleshed, rich and 
sweet. Ripened early. The vine has large, moderately pubescent leaves, and is a ram- 
pant grower. It has two arms, from each of which, several shoots have grown nearly 
twenty feet in length, each. A seedling from the Concord, by B. Hamburgh, bore a few 
berries which colored very early, but were so damaged by the birds that they could not 
ripen. The berries were large, and I judge, from the size of the tendril, that the cluster 
will be large. The tendril is merely an undeveloped cluster, and often indicates its size, 
according to my observation. No. 3, from the Oporto, by Black Hamburgh, is a large, 
shouldered bunch of medium sized berries. The flavor resembles that of the native 
parent, but is sweeter. Color very dark. Requires to hang a long time after coloring 
to ripen fully, and even then it is rather too sprightly to suit most tastes. If eaten 
shortly after coloring it is apt to make a hole in the tongue. The flesh is red, and juice 
very red, staining the hands purple and red, so as not to be washed out easily. The 
other varieties of the same parentage possess this quality in greater or less degree, and 
derived it from the Oporto, the flesh of which is purple, and the most acid of all grapes, 
The scriptural expression ‘ The blood of the grape,” applies to them, certainly. Nos. 
9 and 14 are medium, or large in cluster and berry, and much sweeter grapes than No. 3. 
These and other of the best sorts abound in sugar, as well as acid; they are sweet, yet 
sprightly, with a rich, refreshing flavor. Nearly all the varieties from the Oporto are 
vigorous growers, healthy and hardy. I have noticed the fruit of several among them 
to rot for the last two years, and it is, doubtless, their habit. A variety may have this 
habit as well as any other. From the Dartmouth by the Muscat of Alexandria, I have a 
number of varieties which are of about the same quality as the Rogers Hybrids. The 
Dartmouth is a large, black native grape of the Labrusca species, originally brought 
from Connecticut. It is precisely of the same character as the variety Mr. Rogers 
raised his Hybrids from, differing only in color. Several of the seedlings from it are 
red grapes, one of them as large as Isabella in berry and cluster, and sweeter. Another 
has a medium sized bunch, and large, elongated, oval berries ; flesh meaty, very sweet, 
with flavor of the native. The seeds resemble those of the Muscat, and the foliage has 
little pubescence. Two of the varieties are black grapes, with a trace of the Muscat 
flavor ; and one of these has a thick, woolly leaf, more like that of the native parent than 
any other among them. Most of them are healthy, hardy vines, and vigorous growers. 
They afford the skeptical an additional evidence that the Rogers grapes are true 
Hybrids. As for myself, I have no respect for the intelligence of any man who, at this 
late day, denies that they are so. 

I have many other new grapes, but none that I think superior to the best of those I 
have mentioned. The greater part of my seedlings (all are crossbred) are yet to fruit; 
especially those from crosses of native varieties. A portion of these will bear next year, 
probably. I have experimented with other fruits, also, and have two new varieties of 
apples this year. These were raised from seed of the N. Spy crossed with the Golden 
Russet. The operation of crossing was carefully performed by me, and there can be no 
doubt about the parentage. I mention this circumstance for the reason that it has 
become fashionable, lately, to claim new fruits to be Hybrids or crossbreeds, when it is 
not certainly known that they are so. One of these apples looks more like the R. I. 
Greening than either parent. It is as large as the N. Spy, yellowish, with a dull blush 
cheek, faintly striped. The skin is smooth, with no trace of russet, and the flavor is 
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tart and aromatic like the N. Spy. The tree, too, is an erect grower like that variety ; 
but the leaves and shoots look more like the Russet. The other variety is a handsome, 
red striped apple, nearly as large as the N. Spy, of a deeper red color. This also, has 
no trace of russet except around the stem. The quality I cannot yet determine. The 
tree resembles the Russet in habit and appearance. Both varieties appear to be good 
bearers, and long keepers. I have a barrel of fruit of both together, and can test their 
keeping qualities. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to observe that the production of new and valuable 
fruits, by crossbreeding, is an interesting occupation, and very profitable, also. The 
originator, you know, if he produces a variety of great value, can make a fortune. He 
is sure todo so. Not that the fortune will be his. Not at all! I would not be so mis- 
understood. The fortune which he makes is divided up among the principal nurserymen 
throughout the country. The originator’s part of the fortune is the cost of producing 
the variety, its propagation and introduction. The latter cost—the cost of advertising, 
principally—the first sales, on which he must rely for compensation, may enable him to 
pay, possibly. In addition, the originator, we are told, has the name of a public bene- 
factor (what a pity that such a name will supply none of the necessaries of life), and the 
thanks (?) of the public. 
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The Hyacinth. 


7 plant, though a native of the desert, has been domesticated for many centuries, 
and is aptly styled the ‘‘ Domestic Flower” for it is closely enshrined in the hearts 
of all lovers of flowers. Haarlem is the great focus of bulbous cultivation, and its soil 
is gifted by nature with the requisites for Hyacinth culture. The surface consists of 
light vegetable mould, formed by the decomposition of leaves and other vegetable matter 
mixed with sand, and under this is a substrata of sand which acts as a drain to free the 
upper surface from the surplus moisture with which the heavy spring rains and melting 
snows of winter inundate it, often to the destruction of the roots. Florists of other 
countries have learned the secret of the Haarlem florists’ suceess, and have imitated the 
soil, thereby producing as good results. By paying careful attention to the preparation 
of the soil, as good bulbs can be raised in this country as in Holland ; yet, while the roots 
ean be procured every year, on such moderate terms, as at present, it is hardly worth 
taking the trouble to propagate new varieties. Much patience and care is needed to 
raise them from seeds, and often but half a dozen good flowers are found in a thousand 
seedlings. At first, the single flowers were considered superior, and they are still for 
“Window Gardens ;’’ but at length, a double flower was produeed of such rare beauty, 
that it brought the whole class into universal estimation. 

“ The King of Great Britain” was sold for an incredible sum, when it first appeared. 

In preparing a bed for Hyacinths, the soil should be deeply stirred, for the roots often 
penetrate from eight to ten inches into the earth, and unless it is mellow, their growth is 
checked. A location must be selected which is well drained, and protected from the 
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heaviest snows and drenching rains, and well sheltered from northerly winds. When‘ 
the finest blossoms are desired the soil should be removed at least one foot, and the earth 
well stirred up; then spread a layer of three or four inches of leaf-mould, thoroughly 
sprinkled with sand, and fill up with compost of one-third well rotted cow-manure, and 
two-thirds sandy loam, well mixed together. The soil obtained under the pine needles 
of the forests, will make all bulbs thrive perfectly. It is usually a dark, sandy loam, 
excellently fitted for their culture ; we have used it, and can speak from experience of its 
beneficial results. If the ground is too heavy, the bulbs are apt to decay. Silver sand, 
such as is found in nearly every kitchen for domestic uses, is also of use in planting bulbs 
of all kinds. When the beds are prepared, and made higher in the centre, so that the 
water can drain off readily, then the bulbs should be planted, and the earlier in Novem- 
ber the better for them; but always select a dry day for the work: Plant in concentric 
circles, straight rows, or clusters, taking care to cover the tops of the bulbs at least four 
inches under the surface. ‘A liberal top dressing of sand, will draw the sun’s rays early 
in the season, and prevent mould or decay from attacking the bulbs. 

When the ground freezes, it is well to cover the beds with four or five inches of coarse 
manure, straw or leaves, with slats laid over them to prevent them from blowing away ; 
but don’t cover too early in the season, else the ground mouse may make her winter nest 
under the soft bed. 

This covering must be removed early in the spring, or as soon as the first tiny green 
sheath is seen. Then the soil can be slightly stirred up on the surface and pressed 
tightly around the bulbs, as they often crack the earth. 

Bulbs are store-houses of prepared pulp. Linnzus styles them “the hybernacle or 
winter-lodge of the young plants.” They in every respect resemble buds except in their 
being produced under ground, and include the leaves and flowers in embryo, which are 
to be expanded into glorious bloom in the ensuing spring. By carefully cutting through 
the concentric coverings of a tulip bulb, longitudinally from the top to the base, and 
removing them cautiously, the whole cup of the next summer’s tulip is disclosed. In all 
bulbs, the miniature flowers exist, but the individual blossoms are not so conspicuous to 
the naked eye, nor so easily dissected as in the tulip. A Hyacinth bed, once planted, can 
remain undisturbed for two or even three years; but most gardeners desire their beds for 
other flowers, and the bulbs are dormant from three to four months at least. The seed- 
pods should be gathered when the plants have flowered, as ripening the seed would partly 
exhaust the strength of the bulb, but the leaves prepare the pulp for maturing the bulb 
for another season, therefore the roots must not be lifted until they are wholly dried and 
withered. Take them up on a dry day and spread in the shade to harden. When quite 
dry separate the offsets, and put them in paper bags or boxes, keeping in a place where 
no moisture will reach them until another autumn, when they can be replanted. 

The offsets can be planted by themselves in a dry, sunny situation; if they attempt to 
flower the first season, pick off the buds, for the root needs all its strength; the following 
spring they will flower well, and after that can be treated as grown up bulbs. If the 
beds are needed before the large bulbs are fully matured, the plants can be taken up, 
and laid in ridges, covering the roots with earth, but leaving the stems and leaves fully 
exposed to the air; thus treated, the leaves decay rapidly, and the bulbs swell to full 


maturity. 
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In the selection of bulbs, choose those that are compact, solid, and firm at the base of 
the root. Light colored bulbs are always white or cream colored; dark skinned ones, 
blue, purple, pink or crimson. 

Tho Florists’ catalogues offer us a large variety to select from, with many high-sound- 
ing names. As we have said before, the double varieties are more suitable for out-door 
culture; and they cover at least half of the stem with full, horizontal bells, forming a 
compact cone terminated at the top by one upright bell; and are fully worthy of all the 
labor which their cultivation demands. A bed of Hyacinths in the early spring is a 
glory and a joy; but in their selection we must pay due deference to their height, and plant 
the tallest varieties in the centre of the bed, else the whole effect will be spoiled ; also to 
choose those that will blossom at the same time, for there are early and late bulbs; and 


some catalogues very properly mention not only the names, but the seasons and height of 
the flowers. 


Double Blue, very Dark. 


“ Albion,” late, low; a very beautiful spike of flowers. ‘‘ King of Wurtemburg,” 
early, tall, very fine. ‘A la Mode,” early, low, a bright blue. ‘ Pasquin,”’ early, tall, 
alight blue. ‘‘Globe Terrestre,” late, low, perfect bloom. 


Double White. 


“Sceptre d’Or,” late, low, an exquisite flower. ‘La Virginite,” early, low, very 
lovely. ‘La Tour d’Auvergne,” early, tall, beautiful. ‘Gloria Florum,” early, low, 
perfect bells. “ Due de Berry,” late, tall, very fine. 


Double Red=of Various Shades. 


“Lord Wellington,” rose colored ; early, low, of finest bloom. ‘‘ Bouquet Tendre,” 
dark crimson; early, low, very superior. ‘‘ Perruque Royale,” rose ; late, tall, especially 
lovely. ‘*Gen. Von Ziethen,” deep crimson ; late, low, fine. ‘* Eclipse,’’ dark rose , 
early, low, beautiful. ‘‘Honneur d’Amsterdam,” bright pink; early, tall, extra, 
“ Comtesse de la Coste,” rosy pink ; early, tall, very double. ‘“ Alida Catharina,” dark 
rose ; early, low, fine bloom. ‘‘ Belle Marie,” rich crimson ; late, tall, very superior. 


Double Yellow; Various Shades, 


“Bouquet d’Orange,” bright orange ; early, low, very superior. ‘‘ Jaune Supreme,” 
fine yellow; early, tall, fine. ‘La Grandeur,” canary yellow; late, low, new. ‘‘ Louis 
d’Or,” bright yellow; late, tall, a beautiful spike. ‘Pure d’Or,” golden yellow; 
early, low, extra. ‘‘ Ophir d’Or,” perfect yellow ; late, tall. 

The single varieties are earlier, and their colorings are frequently more brilliant. 
They excel the double in fragrance; and can be mingled with them in beds. Among 
the white varieties which are most sought for are : 

‘Alba Maxima,” pure white, of splendid spike and showy bells; tall, and late. 
“Grand Vainquer,” pure white; extra, with great profusion of flowers, tall and late. 
‘Hannah Moore,’ snowy white, very handsome; low and early. ‘‘ Blanchard,” extra 
white; tall and early. ‘‘ Alba Superbissima,” pure white, extra large spike; low and 
early. ‘Queen Victoria,” perfect white; low and early. ‘Semiramis,’ rosy white ; 
tall and late. 
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Space would fail us to enumerate the hundreds of varieties offered for our choice ; we ° 
hope that our readers will be induced to plant some of them whenever occasion requires, 
and we feel assured that they will be richly rewarded for both the money and time ex- 
pended upon them. 

*« Well they reward the toil. 
The sight is pleased, the scent regaled ; 
Each opening blossom freely breathes around 
Its gratitude, and thanks us with its sweets.” 


New Flower Glasses. 


Re old style of hyzcinth and flower glasses, with long necks and small bases, are 
gradually giving place to the newer and more handsome styles of Tyes’ Patent. The 
new glasses have a shorter neck, but wider mouth, and very much broader base, render- 
ing them less liable to be overturned or broken. After they have been used for hyacinths, 
and the blooming time of the bulbous flower has gone by, the glasses are still of admira- 
ble use as flower stands for bouquets and stray sprigs of flowers, which can be kept fresh 
and sweet for many days. The glasses are either single or compound, three joined 
together, and are beautifully figured, of various colors—green, blue, red and purple. If 
placed where the light can strike them, they form a handsome window ornament for their 
colors alone. 


The above design represents them as filled with some stray sprigs of roses and other 
flowers, placed there for temporary ornament. They are now in general use, and for sale 
by the principal florists and seed houses. 
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Change in Size. 


UR readers have noticed, perhaps, a slight change in size. We found, soon after our 
enlargement, two years ago, that our size was then one half inch too long, and one 
half inch too wide for previous volumes of the series, and at the end of the year 1869, 
in binding, we discovered that the margin had to be trimmed down so close to make the 
height uniform, that it displayed the border around the reading matter in an awkward 
shape. As soon as our paper supply was exhausted, we determined upon a change, and 
have just adopted it with our January number. We have left off the old border, reduced 
the size to correspond with the earlier volumes of the series (from 1850 to 1860), and 
yet we have not curtailed our reading matter. Our readers will find, by measurement, 
that we give precisely as much reading matter now as last year, while the $300 per annum 
formerly spent in maintaining a useless border and extra margin, we shall hereafter 
devote to increasing our fund of illustrations, together with a better quality of paper, 

and other improvements. 

Pennsylwania Fruit Growers’ Society. 

The Annual meeting for 1871, held January 18 and 19, 1871, at Chambersburg, Pa., 
was an eminent success. We had the fortune to be present, and take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Admirable addresses were delivered by Josiah Hoopes, the President ; 
William Parry on Small Fruits and the Peach; Edwin Salterthwaite on Pears, and 
other gentlemen on important subjects. The attendance was large and the interest 
on the part of the citizens was displayed by the generous hospitality which they extended 
to all. We have not space this month to present a full report, but will print extracts 
from addresses in the next number. 


Profitableness of Raising Pears. 

At the last meeting of the Oshkosh Horticultural Society, Wis., this subject came up 
for discussion. Mr. Brainard remarked that his faith was very strong in its success; 
he thought that a man could raise a bushel of pears as easily as a bushel of apples, while 
they would bring in the market three times as much. 

A member asked if there was any danger of overstocking the market, and the answer 
was given, “ Yes, if too extensively cultivated.” From which we are to infer that even if 
pears can be raised as cheaply as apples, still the people would not eat them as freely, a 
state of circumstances we are loth to believe. 

Dr. Kezertee remarked with respect to the falling from the trees, that they were not 
half so liable to fall as apples, while the Flemish Beauty in particular, sticks very fast 
to the limb. 

E. Chase said that even if the more extensive cultivation of pears should result in so 
overstocking the market, as materially to reduce the price, they would nevertheless pay 
well to raise for our own families. 

Dr. Kezertee—We may safely reckon, I think, that pears will always be worth twice as 
much in the market as apples, and inasmuch as with proper care, the trees will grow 
equally as well, their profitableness must be apparent. 

A significant fact elicited from the discussion of the Society, was this, that the Bart- 
lett cracked badly so far North, and was not considered a reliable variety, but on the 
other hand, indorsements beyond number were given in behalf of the Flemish Beauty. 
One member says, ‘ It should be placed first on every list.” Another says, “ It is the 
only variety I care about cultivating.” 

And Mr. I. J. Hoile finally expresses the general sentiment of all the members with 
this terse opinion : ‘‘ While some other variety might be planted to a limited extent, and 
with gratifying success, in small well sheltered gardens, I do not think that it would be 
safe to recommend any other variety than Flemish Beauty for general or orchard cultiva- 
tion.” The readers of Tae Horricu.turist will note that the success of this variety 
is only for one section of the country. It would not do to plant it either in the Eastern, 


Middle or Southern States. We are glad to learn it is so successful in Wisconsin and 
other Northern latitudes. 
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Young Fruit Trees, 

In the Spring of 1868, we transplanted a lot of trees, mostly two years old. We had 
eight small yearlings that did not average over a foot and a half high. All were planted 
with the same care, and in the same manner. They grew off the first season, and did 
very well—the small ones gaining perceptibly on the large ones. Last Fall they were all 
about the same size. Now the younger ones are decidedly the larger, and in every 
respect are superior trees. We have noticed the same thing repeatedly before. There 
is no advantage in planting even two-year old trees. You have better trees, and fruit 
fully as soon, by planting yearlings.—Plantation. 


(The Winter Nelis Pear. 

Twenty years ago, at the recommendation of some friends, I planted thirty standard 
trees of the Winter Nelis, on the assurance that it would prove on trial a profitable 
market varicty. The tree makes a long, slender, and irregular growth of wood. We 
waited patiently from year to year, always hoping for better results. It proved, how- 
ever, a very shy bearer on our heavy clay soil, and at the expiration of sixteen years the 
thirty trees were grafted over with Bartletts and Beurre Clairgeau, which have given 
me better satisfaction. During that time those thirty trees did not produce fifty dollars 
worth of fruit, all told. Some seasons the Winter Nelis is quite astringent, but gener- 
ally the quality of the fruit will be found first rate, and a good keeper. The tree should 
always find a place in the amateur, if not in the orchardist’s list of varieties. Its season 
of ripening is from the middle of December until the middle of January. I have seldom 
been able to keep any specimens, even with extra care, as late as the first of February.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

The Salem Grape. 

The Oneida Circular says: ‘‘ A superb grape, the best of these seedlings that we have 
tested. This is the first time we have fruited this grape, and if it does as well in the 
future as it has this season, it will become a popular variety with us.” 

The same Journal says of other varieties: 

Adirondack.—Ripening a part of its fruit as early as the 25th of August. It is a 
pretty good grape when in perfection; rather watery, and the vine a weak grower, and 
subject to mildew; when the leaves fall, leaving a good share of the fruit unripe on the 
vine, of little value for the vineyard. 

Hartford Prolific.—A good early grape, bearing uniformly large crops; ripens its fruit 
evenly, and a little later than the above named variety. 

Delaware.—Ripe this year from the 1st to the 15th of September; quality first rate, 
though the berries cracked badly this season, causing the loss of twenty per cent. of the 
crop. Nearly one-half of our vineyard is made up of this variety. 

Israella.—A good sweet grape, ripens with the Delaware, is rather tender in leaf, and 
if allowed to bear more than a moderate crop, the leaves fall, and the fruit becomes 
worthless. . 

Creveling.—This is a hardy grape, of good quality; vine a straggling, rampant 
grower; clusters loose, which renders it unsaleable in the market; ripe September 15th. 

Rogers No. 4.—Not equal in quality to Salem, though a very desirable black. grape, 
and the next best perhaps of this class; ripe from the 15th to the 20th of September. 

Rogers Nos. 15 and 19, are also good varieties, and have uniformly done well with us, 
though the latter requires attention in thinning out, as it is liable to set more fruit than 
it can carry, and thus fail to ripen well ; a little later than No. 4. The last three num- 
bers are most desirable on account of their keeping qualities. In a suitable store-room 
they doubtless may be kept quite fresh during the winter. 

Concord.—All right as usual, though in quality it was much better than ever before, 
owing to its being thoroughly ripe when cut. No one, I think, would refuse d@ dish of 
Concords as grown here this season. Only once before since my acquaintance with it 
have I tasted the Concord grape in perfection. Having plenty of earlier varieties to cut 
from, the Concords were allowed to hang on the vines until late in September, when they 
were found to be tender and palatable. Ripe this year as they usually are when gathered, 
about the 15th of September. 
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Rebecca.—A nice white grape that ripens with the Voncord, and proves to be a good 
keeper. 

Jona.—A superior grape in quality, the best perhaps of our native grapes, in districts 
where it can be ripened. This is the only season we have succeeded in ripening it, and 
even now only a portion of the crop. Were it early enough for this district, and I was 


confined in my choice to one variety, I should give the preference to Iona; but we are 
compelled to give it up. 


New Seedling Grape, 

We have received specimens of a new seedling grape raised in the grounds of Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. As the bunches had suffered in transportation, we could 
not figure it; likewise many of the berries had soured owing to the warm weather. A 
few specimens enable us to speak highly of its quality, being of a rich, sweet, juicy 
taste; the only fault seeming to be in the seeds, which are larger than in any native 
variety we know. Color, amber, and berries quite as large as the Catawba. The vine has 
borne for six years steadily, never failing once in bad seasons to mature well. 


The Rostiezer Pear. 

Although this tree is very straggling in growth, having long, irregular branches, yet it 
is a fine little pear in quality and of superior flavor. They are finally colored, also with 
bright rosy cheeks, helping out their delicious, inviting appearance. Among the earliest 
of our autumn pears, it is weleomed by all who appreciate it and take the trouble to cul- , 
tivate it. It is a vigorous grower, and the fruit grows in clusters, numbering a half 
dozen or more. A good, moderately moist soil and careful cultivation are all that is 
needed in its culture. In trimming, it is much like a grape-vine—does best if left alone. 
Prune off those branches unusually long, and let the rest grow. A few trees will do 
well for every collection, but we could not advise it for general orchard cultivation for 
market. 


American Rural Home, 


The first number of this new Journal, which takes the place of the American Farmer, 
at Rochester, N. Y., is very neat indeed. It is pleasant in looks, in contents a 
thoroughly social home paper. Western New York is a grand good field for supporting 
‘Rural Home’”’ papers, and a grander one for raising good practical men and editors. 


Wisconsin State Agricultural Society. 
The Report of this Society for 1869, sent us by the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Hoyt, has 
some very valuable papers in it. We may mention particularly the Essay by O. B. 
Galusha, of Illinois, on “* Timber growing.” And the report of F. Q. D’Aligny on the 


Beet and Beet Root Sugar; other papers of interest are frequent, but we esteem the 
above alone worth the cost of the volume. 


Report, Department of Agriculture. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, in his Report for 1869, has favored the public with 
much the best yet issued from the department. We are pleased to see the eminently 
practical nature of its contents, and we have observed many facts in agricultural interest 
new to us, and destined to develop important industries in our country. There aré many 
valuable statistics, and considerable information is given in the agricultural capabilities 
of our new States and Territories. The Commissioner in his forthcoming report could 
not please the popular taste better than by devoting increased space to good reliable 
information about our lands favorable for settlement West of the Mississippi River. 


Profitable Strawberry Culture. 

Mr. Knox succeeded in making his land, devoted to the Jucunda strawberry, pay from 
$1,200 to $1,500 per acre, and frequently sold fancy berries at the rate of one dollar 
per quart. They were done up in little fancy boxes, and also in small cases of five to 
ten quarts ready to send off to any address. These quart baskets often held but eighteen 
berries or but nine to the pint. From two and a half acres last year he realized net 
$3,600. He is the only strawberry grower of our acquaintance who makes more money 
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from his fruzt than the plants from the same ground. The reverse is generally the rule 
with nurserymen ; sell all the plants possible, and if any fruit is left, sell that too— 
hence the display of fruit is very small, and inferior in size or quality. 


If You Have Got Good Fruits, Keep Them. 

The Germantown Telegraph says: When you have a good strawberry or raspberry 
which suits your soil, don’t throw it aside for any new sort with a high-sounding name 
and a high-sounding price; but stick to it. If the new sort turns out to be a real 
acquisition, you can grow it if you like quite time enough to enjoy any good qualities it 
may possess. We know of persons who are always changing their varieties of small 
fruits—always experimenting—and are nearly always without a = supply. In our 
experience of a series of years we have found the “ let-good-enough-alone ” policy to be 
the best. 

Best Time for Cutting Grafts. 

The Germantown Telegraph thinks that the advice to cut grafts in the Fall, ‘ before 
the sharp cold of winter injures their vitality,” to be packed away in ‘boxes of fine 
damp moss, damp saw dust, or buried in earth or sand,”’ all nonsense, and says: We 
never cut our grafts before February, and if the ground is not frozen, stick them in at 
the foot of the tree, then the variety is known without labeling. If the ground is frozen 
they are tied up, the bunch labeled and buried under a shed or in a rather dry place. 
We have set seventy of these grafts (pears) at one time, and every one of them grew. 
Once on a time we employed a professed grafter, who brought his own scions (plums), and 
set thirty-two for us, every one of which died. The following Spring we thought to try 
our own hand at it, and set sixteen (plums) on a tree fifteen years planted, the grafts cut 
as usual in February, and eleven of them grew. This we thought was doing pretty well 


with plums. If the grafts are carefully preserved and properly set, it makes no differ- 
ence whether cut in Fall or Spring. 


The Phrenological Journal. 


We have always been much interested in many of the departments so well filled by 


the editor of this Journal. It is always liberal and generous in its treatment of any 
social, literary or political question, still thoroughly orthodox on religious topics. It is 
a specialty in Journalism, has become very successful, and fills admirably a niche in 
literature of the greatest importance. Some of the best practical views of life we have 


gained from its pages, and it seems to reflex the very nature of its genial editor, Mr. 
Wells, who “zs always doing good.” 


Big” Beet Crop. 
The famous ‘ Winchell” Nursery at San Jose, California, has raised Sugar Beets at 
the rate of over 50 tons per acre, and Dr. J. C. Cobb, of the same place, has raised 60 


tons per acre. They must have grown straight up and down and all round each other; 
this is 3 lbs. to every square foot of surface. 


Pomology. 

A large portion of pomological literature is dry reading, to say the very least of it. 
This is the principal reason why we have not devoted as much space to a detailed list of 
new and unknown varieties of fruit, as some others. It is useful toa certain extent, 
but we know from experience, that there is a growing interest in home gardening, the 
ornamentation of home grounds, small fruit, cultivation of standard orchard fruit, and 
we find that these subjects are much more profitable to us and welcome to our readers. 


Since we adopted this change of programme from Pomology to Home interests, our new 
subscribers have flocked in by hundreds. 


The Cactus as a Window Plant. 

The Farmers’ Advocate says this is much used as a window plant, and is very pretty 
when in bloom. To keep them through the winter, they should be allowed to get quite 
dry in the autumn, and remain so all winter, placing them away from frost. In the 
spring bring them into a warm room, and use very little water, which increase as the 
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season advances. These plants will bear the greatest extremes of dryness and moisture. 
Without proper attention is paid at the season of rest to keep them cool and dry, they 
never will bloom properly. Do not throw them out, thinking they are dead, in the 
spring, for they will come all right, and bloom well. 


California Successes. 

The aggregate value of the fruit crops of California, for 1870, was $2,371,612. (The 
crop of Ohio alone, for same time, was $7,000,000.) Cotton is a great success there, 
and Col. Stresy, its pioneer, is preparing to put out an 800 aere plantation. Beet 
Sugar is a suceess. The Alvaredo factory is clearing 100 per cent on its capital, and 
other companies are forming with large capitals to engage in the same enterprise ; verily, 
California is not poor ; we are amazed at her wonderfully recuperative power. 


How to Grow Big Crops of Strawberries. 

Give room; do not plant too close together; 2 feet apart is better than 1 foot; 24 by 
1} to 2 feet, is just right for field culture; put a good shovelful of manure under each 
hill at time of setting. Put out no more plants than you have manure for. We are 
satisfied that the big crops depend only on the liberality of the food. One strawberry 
grower plants 2 feet by 1, and gets 2,000 quarts per acre; another plants 24 by 2 feet, 
keeps the runners cut, and gets 4,000 quarts per acre. The former cannot understand it, 
why with twice as many plants he gets only half the crop. We assure our readers, 
strawberries are like the colossal asparagus, biggest, when they have the most room and 
best feed ; a crop of 1,000 quarts per acre will prove a failing business to any grower. 
It is better to reduce plantations one-half and manure double. 


The California Horticulturist and Floral Magazine. 
This is the first horticultural journal really established on the Pacific Coast. Its first 
issue is with the November number, and announces its Editor as F. A. Miller, a well- 
known landscape gardener, of San Francisco. When we look at the numbers of a new 


journal, we judge of its prospective success by three points: Ist, is it practical. 2d, is 
it genial, 3d, has it got a good publisher. We frankly express our faith in this new 
Pacific namesake of ours. It combines all the qualities needed to conduct it tastefully. 
And we learn that, in that limited horticultural field, it achieved a circulation of 1,000 
paying copies before it issued its second number. Each number contains 32 pages, well 


filled with appropriate matter, and is published by F. A. Miller & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. Price, $4 a year. 


Benefits of Tree Planting. 

It is said that in arid Egypt, formerly desolate and sandy, irrigated alone with the 
overflowing waters of the Nile, there are now regular rains, owing to the forest trees 
planted by the Government. A Western writer begs our Eastern papers to throw all 
their influence to help devise some plan by which our Government can induce forest trees 
to be planted on the great plains beyond the Mississippi. Unless it is done, thousands 
of settlers must suffer both in crops and in their families for the lack of sufficient water. 


Vick’s New Catalogue. 

Vick’s new Catalogue for 1871, is far more profusely embellished with engravings than 
ever. The rapidly increasing extent of his business has demanded more room and better 
accommodations for the transaction of it. He has lately moved into a new building forty 
feet wide, five stories high, and 200 feet deep, and most conveniently arranged for the 
purposes designed. We are astonished at the magnitude of his correspondence. In 
busy times the mails will average 2,000 to 2,600 letters per day, and there are 125 hands 
kept constantly at work. Is not this a great success for ten years constant effort? And 
the cause of it all is, liberal advertising. 


Barn-yard Manure as Mulch, 
The Rural New Yorker says: We do not like to use fresh manure from the barn-yard 
as a mulching for strawberry plants, for two reasons. First, it is usually full of weed 
seeds, and these will grow and injure the plants unless destroyed. Second, if the 
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manure is applied early in Fall, or before the ground freezes, all sorts of cut-worms and 
grubs will gather under it for protection from cold, and be on hand to attack the plants 
in Spring, Still, if we had no other enriching materials at hand, and our plants required 
it, we should apply even fresh horse manure, without fear of consequences. 


Timber Culture for Shelter, Ornament or Profit. 


Recognizing the vast importance of a subject of so great a necessity to our Western 
people, we will hereafter devote special attention and considerable space in each number 
to Timber Culture, and particularly its profits, as inducements for general planting. We 
invite correspondence and articles from all Western arboriculturists or planters. Any 
notes, small or large, will be acceptable. 


Profits of Horticulture. 


Commencing with the March number, we will print a series of communications on the 
Profits of Horticulture, showing what has been done, giving actual examples of successful 
experience. In these dull times we do not expect every one to be carried away with the 


idea of making large profits from small pieces of ground, still it will be entertaining read- 
ing, and we shall introduve it as such only. 


Bliss’s New Seed Catalogue. 


Mr. Bliss’s new seed Oatalogue for 1871, has swelled beyond its original proportions 
of past years, and is now a volume of dignified size, as well as a contents, 
Several new engravings have been added this year; we may name Truffant’s Poony 
flowered Aster, and the Ipomeea Coccinea. Four colored plates are introduced—English 
Pansies, the new Beet, Dark Red Egyptian, the Lilium Auratum, and the Trophy 
Tomato. Our lady readers often speak highly of the good quality of everything obtained 
from Mr. Bliss’s warehouse, and hence we feel a pleasure in commending his enterprise. 


New Catalogues, 


The new seed Catalogues of Messrs. Henderson & Fleming, are unusually well printed, 
while the size has been doubled, and the number of illustrations have been largely in- 
creased, 

The Plant Catalogue of Mr. Henderson is the richest of its class in the country, and 
exceedingly profuse in its engravings. 

The Catalogue of J. M. Thorburn & Co. has also reached us, being of a neat, dainty, 
tasteful appearance, printed on tinted paper. 


New Subscribers. 


We are now receiving clubs very freely, and would remind all club agents that they | 
may add other names as often as they choose, at the same rates, after the first full club 
has been formed and paid for; any subscriber who has remitted for one, two or three 
subscriptions, and afterwards has been able to get up a club of five or ten, may have the 
money ‘previously paid credited toward his club. 

We give the Eumelan Grape or Lilium Auratum as a premium for all clubs of two, 


three or five, and for all clubs of five or over, an extra copy of Tae Horricuirurist, 
free. 


Patience. 


Our correspondents who have clubbed other papers through us, must allow us a rea- 
sonable time for transacting the business. Their letters often are a week behind in reach- 
ing us; then we must have three or four days here to make out lists; other publishers in 
the hurry of the season are sometimes delayed, and then time must be given for the mails 
to carry the papers back to the shoes? post offices. Fully two weeks must be 
allowed, and sometimes three are unavoidable. Subscribers who would avoid interrup- 
tion of their papers must remit us, two or three weeks before their subscriptions expire. 
We aim to be prompt as far as we are able, in our correspondence. 
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